As we were marching on to where the machine-guns
were barking like mad dogs, the boy began to sing.
All conversation in the company was stilled. His
tender high-pitched boyish voice had the crystal
purity of the moon. The melody put one in mind
of Arab songs, and then again of an old Gregorian
chant. The text, which he was improvising as he
went along was very simple : " Our brave militia-
men, they will surely win ; oh ! how happy we
shall be when our militiamen win ! " I was reminded
of a little bird at Getafe that had calmly settled
upon a tree, while the battle was at its fiercest,
unruffled by the bullets. We turned a corner in
pitch darkness, and immediately the rattling of the
machine-guns seemed closer, harsher, and more
cruel. " Bend down," commanded the captain ;
" extend to five paces, double march to the trench."
We were in the firing-line and the boy's song sud-
denly broke off like a bit of glass.

The enemy is about 800 metres away from us, in
a trench running from the Military Hospital to the
Estremadura road. He occupies the small village
opposite, and we can clearly see the holes in the
houses behind which he has installed his machine-
gunners. His artillery, which must be somewhat
farther back, engages our positions for a few hours
every afternoon. The marksmanship is bad and